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ANCIENT ENGRAVED GEflS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART. 




I HE collection of ancient engraved gems in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art includes Greek, 
Roman, Assyrian, Phoenician, Etruscan, Persian, 
Indian, and Christian. The lover of the classics 
finds nothing so congenial to his taste as these gems so replete 
with the spirit of the times from which they emanate. While 
many of these gems possess a beauty of drawing that fully equals 
the beauty of the material, others make no pretension to such 
beauty, the object of' the work having the higher aim of being 
religious and supernatural, designed to secure the favors and 
protection of the Powers of heaven. All really antique gems 
possess great simplicity of design and an absence of all attempt 



necklaces, clasps for the mantle and belt, also for inlaying in 
plate, and sumptuous pieces of furniture, but very rarely for 
setting in rings. For the ring down to the Middle Ages con- 
tinued to be a signet, and not a mere idle ornament of the hand. 
Our object in calling attention to the collection of gems referred 
to is not to give a history of the gems themselves, nor a de- 
scription of the various precious stones that constitute the . 
gems, but rather to direct the attention of decorators, sculp- 
tors, workers in plastic relief, wood carvers and others, to this 
classic source of inspiration for decorative motive. The fig- 
ures are drawn in a very bold and impressive manner, and 
these, whether nude or draped, surrounded with badges of 
divinity or the figures of animals, present a great variety of 
devices. The figures of deities, of man-headed bulls, of lions, 
sphinxes, and the many deities belonging to the Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Greek and Roman Pantheons; the figures of sea-nymphs, 
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Ceiling Panel in Painted Tapestry by the Linspar Decorating Company, New York. 



of pictorial effect, a profound symbolism being the raison d'etre. 
The chief object of the gem, whether cylinder, cone or scarabeus 
was that of a tafisman, intended to conciliate the favor of the 
supernal Power whose image, symbol or attribute decorated its 
surface. Its secondary use was that of the signet for securing 
the receptacle of the things of value, by means of a seal of clay 
affixed to the lid or door, which kept off pilferers through fear 
of detection ; and lastly, as civilization advanced the seal attested 
documents, as does the modern signature, which derives its name 
from the older practice, for it literally means the act of sealing. 
As a rule, all Assyrian and Egyptian signets confine their sub- 
jects to religion, deities, sacred animals, and the ceremonies of 
divine worship. The engraving on these gems is an intaglio — 
an easier proGess than cameo or relief engraving, a process 
that more" r properly belongs to modern gem engraving. The 
camei of the ancients were made to be mounted in pendant for 



dragons, and the muses; the figures representing the arts and 
sciences, portraits of heroes,* philosophers, orators and em- 
perors, are all admirably engraved by the ancient seal cutters, 
the action of the figures being drawn with great spirit, and in 
many cases the subject having a direct relation with the quality 
of the gem in which it was engraved. For example, in a Ro- 
man gem of transparent black agate is a head of Jupiter 
Amnion. The stone is evidently selected from its analogy to 
the subject, as it exactly gives the view of a negro skin. In 
another case the head of Serapis is cut in a sard of singularly 
deep color — a dark crimson, the true ancient purple. His 
name, "Sri-pa," blood-drinker, shows the suitability of the color 
to the god. The gems are in themselves a study of color, many 
being curiously veined, clouded, banded, or filled with a shower 
of minute white or black specks, or filled with wavy shades of 
brightly contrasting'colors. 



